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LATIN EXAMINATIONS AS TESTS OF INTELLIGENCE 1 



By Nelson G. McCrea 
Columbia University 



Among the romances of my early reading that linger pleasantly 
in my memory is Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe's Oldtown Folks. 
It is a simple yet vivacious description of life in New England as 
the eighteenth century gave place to the nineteenth, and it appealed 
to my imagination then, as in certain moods it does still, through 
its pictures of the part that religion, or rather, perhaps, theology, 
played in the daily life and thought of those times. One of the 
most engaging figures is a certain Jonathan Rossiter, the head of 
an academy at which the four young people of the story are edu- 
cated. Nearly one hundred pages are devoted to the experiences 
of the years that they spend under his instruction, but a single 
quotation may serve to suggest the intellectual atmosphere of their 
school world. 

He scorned all conventional rules in teaching, and he would not tolerate 
a mechanical lesson, and took delight in puzzling his pupils and breaking up 
all routine business by startling and unexpected questions and assertions. He 
compelled everyone to think, and to think for himself. "Your heads may not 
be the best in the world," was one of his sharp off-hand sayings, "but they are 
the best God has given you and you must use them for yourselves." 

To tell the truth, he used his teaching somewhat as a mental gratification 
for himself. If there was a subject he wanted to investigate, or an old Greek 
or Latin author that he wanted to dig out, he would put a class on it, without 
the least regard to whether it was in the course of college preparation or not, 
and if a word was said by any poor mechanical body, he would blast out upon 
him with a sort of despotic scorn. "Learn to read Greek perfectly," he said, 
"and it's no matter what you read"; or, "learn to use your own heads, and 
you can learn anything." 2 

We read presently that it was a matter of pride with Mr. Rossiter 
that his boys should go to Cambridge more than ready, and we are 

1 A paper read at the fourteenth annual meeting of the Classical Association of 
New England, at Wheaton College, Norton, Mass., March 29, 1919. 
2 Stowe, Oldtown Folks, chap, xxxiii. 
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not surprised. His whole training aimed at the development of 
alert intelligence and individual initiative in the use of it. 

However modest we may be, the present war has given us just 
ground for pride in the intelligence of the American soldier. His 
resourcefulness has been much in evidence. And certainly never 
before has the science of psychology been so utilized to ascertain 
the fact and the degree of the presence of intelligence with a view 
to securing by proper assignment to duty the greatest military 
efficiency. The tests 1 used in the Army were prepared by a com- 
mittee of the American Psychological Association and of the 
National Research Council, and up to November 1, 1918, approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 men had been tested. Professor E. L. Thorndike 
has given us recently 2 a very interesting account of some of the 
results of these tests. He raises the question: "If for the sake of 
war we can measure roughly the intelligence of a third of a million 
soldiers a month, and find it profitable to do so, can we not each 
year measure the intelligence of every child coming ten years of 
age and will not that be still more profitable ?" 

It is important to note at this point that the tests used in the 
Army were intended to measure one thing only, namely, intelligence. 

The rating a man earns furnishes a fairly reliable index of his ability to 
learn, to think quickly and accurately, to analyze a situation, to maintain a 
state of mental alertness, and to comprehend and follow instructions. The 
score is little influenced by schooling. Some of the highest records have been 
made by men who had not completed the eighth grade.' 

"The score," it is officially claimed, "is little influenced by 
schooling." It would however, I should think, be discouraging 
to feel that study in school or in college dulled the edge of this 
native intelligence. It would, in fact, seem to be quite unfortunate 
if any subject in the curriculum should be so taught as not to call 
into play for the quicker mastery of its problems this general 
responsiveness to the facts of life. We Latinists certainly must 
hold with Matthew Arnold 4 that Montesquieu was right in saying 

1 Army Mental Tests (Nov. 22, 1918). Office of the Surgeon General, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

2 "Scientific Personnel Work in the Army," Science, XLDC (Jan. 17, 1019), 53-61. 

3 Army Mental Tests, p. 5. * Culture and Anarchy, chap, i, p. 6. 
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that "the first motive which ought to impel us to study is the desire 
to augment the excellence of our nature and to render an intelligent 
being yet more intelligent." We must agree with Professor 
Barrett Wendell when, in an article 1 justifying by purely practical 
considerations the old system of classics and mathematics in 
comparison with anything newer, he says: 

Education is a matter partly of information and partly of training. The 
latter phase of it seems to me the more important. A satisfactorily educated 
man distinguishes himself from an uneducated one chiefly because for general 
purposes his faculties are better under his control. An educated man, in 
short, when confronted with new or unexpected problems, can generally use 
his wits better than an uneducated one. Here we are on purely practical 
ground. 

If, then, the study of Latin actually furthers the use of one's 
wits, actually renders a pupil more resourceful when confronted 
by a problem within the general range of his physical and mental 
experience, one may reasonably expect to find satisfactory evidence 
of this throughout the years of the Latin course, and in particular 
in the examinations in which he has opportunity to use alike his 
information and his training. Please do not think that these 
remarks portend a jeremiad. "Are we down-hearted? No!" 
I need only present to you an analysis of statistics given on pages 20 
and 21 of Professor Fiske's Report covering the examinations of 
June, 1918. The ordinary examinations in seventeen different 
subjects were taken by 9,889 candidates with the following result 
for the first eight places : 

Subject Number^ 6o - IooPer Cent 

i. Greek 698 67.5 

2. Mathematics. . '. 11,646 62.9 

3- Latin 8,314 59.9 

4. Botany 58 58.6 

5. French 4,664 S 8 . o 

6. Physics 1,829 S 2 • 9 

7. Chemistry 992 52 . 2 

8. ZoSlogy 14 50.0 

In these seventeen subjects the Board held fifty separate examina- 
tions, e.g., Mathematics A2, Latin 3, French A. If we consider 
1 " Our National Superstition," North American Review, CLXXEC (1904), 388-401 . 
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examinations that were taken by at least ninety-nine candidates 
(one per cent of the total number), we shall find that in twenty- 
two of the fifty more than one-half of the candidates secured 60 per 
cent or higher. If we arrange these twenty-two separate examina- 
tions in the order of their superiority, as Professor C. H. Forbes 
did at the close of his admirable paper on "The Sham Argument 
against Latin," we shall note with satisfaction the following result: 
Greek BG, Greek CH, Mathematics A2, Mathematics A, Latin 3, 
Mathematics B, Latin 4, Latin 5, French A, Latin 6, Mathe- 
matics D, Greek A2, Latin 2, Mathematics F, Mathematics C, 
Latin 1, 2, 4, English 1, French B, Physics, Chemistry, Greek Ai, 
German A. In other words, out of the first five places Greek has 
two, Mathematics two, Latin one; out of the first ten places, Latin 
has four, Mathematics three, Greek two, French one; out of the 
first fifteen places, Mathematics has six, Latin five, Greek three, 
French one. Only one of the Latin examinations taken by any 
considerable number of candidates failed to secure a place among 
these eighteen, viz., Latin 1, Grammar, in which, alas, only 43 .9 per 
cent out of 1,024 candidates secured 60 per cent or higher. We 
may, however, console ourselves by the fact that Latin 3, Second- 
Year Latin, involving translation at sight only, with relevant 
questions on grammar and composition, stood fifth in the entire 
list of fifty examinations and only 28 .9 per cent of 1,901 candidates 
failed to secure 60 per cent or higher. It is, then, beyond cavil 
that, so far as the statistics of the Board for 1918, covering the 
performance of nearly 10,000 individual pupils, throw light upon 
the results of secondary education, Mathematics, Latin, and Greek 
are easily the best taught subjects in the United States. Let us 
present our respectful compliments to Dr. Abraham Flexner. 

Can we do better ? I think we can and should. We can and 
should in the translation of every Latin sentence in the classroom 
throughout the entire course call into play as our most potent 
helper that general intelligence, that mother-wit, the possession 
and use of which distinguishes a human being from a parrot. With 
mother- wit on the alert, ex pede Herculem becomes possible; with- 
out mother-wit, even a very fair amount of information about 
syntax may lead to an incorrect translation. A knowledge of 
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vocabulary is in general absolutely indispensable, but even here 
intelligence can in not a few cases make good a temporary deficiency, 
not by any haphazard guess, but through the logical compulsion 
of the words that are known. Why should we fear to train as at 
least a by-product of our work something that is akin to the 
scientific imagination? Some scientists claim that "the develop- 
ment and discipline of the imagination is the best gift of science to 
our intellectual life, and hence to liberal education." 1 

Let me make my meaning clear by a few sentences taken from 
First- Year Latin Books, with some variae lectiones of my own. I 
shall assume an intelligent pupil who knows the meanings of the 
Latin words, who has a decent knowledge of the forms and their 
simple meanings as given with the paradigms, but whose acquaint- 
ance with case and mood constructions is extremely limited. With 
this relatively slender equipment he relies as much as possible 
upon his mother-wit; but, having come to regard his teacher as a 
sensible person, he obeys the three commandments that have 
been declared to be necessary to salvation: (i) Rely upon the 
order of the Latin words as a sure clue to the meaning of the 
sentence; (2) Never identify a Latin word with one single English 
word. Words are at best only symbols. The English rendering 2 
should vary according to the context. (3) Distrust every apparent 
meaning of a sentence which does not agree with ordinary common 
sense. 

Listen to such a pupil as he comments on some Latin sentences. 
Aquam nautae amant. Only one meaning possible. Vitam nautae 
amant: "Sailors love life." Perhaps; but so do other people. 
Why then say so? "They love a sailor's life." Much more 
sensible, and therefore more likely. But I can not be sure until 
I know what circumstances called forth the remark. Decern annis 
Caesar multa bella gessit: "For (during) ten years Caesar waged 
many wars." Possibly, but he must have had his hands full in 

'See Professor E. B. Wilson's noble address, "Science and Liberal Education," 
Science, XLII (Nov. 5, 1915), 625-30. 

2 See H. C. Nutting, "The Translation of Latin," Classical Journal, V (1910), 
165-70. Professor Nutting gives an interesting list of fifteen different renderings of 
magnus. 
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fighting many different foes at once. "In (within) ten years 
Caesar waged many wars." Much more sensible, and therefore 
more likely. Decern annis Caesar duo milia hominum interfecit. 
Only one meaning possible, viz., "In (within) ten years . . . . " 
Urbem defensoribus vacuam reppererunt. Let us suppose for a 
moment that he ignores the forms almost absolutely. He writes 
down the English equivalents of the Latin words in their order: 
"city defenders empty have found." Do these words mean "The 
defenders found the city empty" ? Unlikely. One would expect 
the assailants, not the defenders, to find the city empty. "The 
city found the defenders empty"? Nonsense! Intelligence is 
thus forced to a correct translation with almost no help from the 
forms. Avari milites aras spoliaverunt donis: "Greedy soldiers 
altars have despoiled gifts." Every combination nonsensical 
except one. Again a correct translation with almost no help from 
forms. Ipsius Sullae domum deleverunt, filios et uxorem fuga 
salutem pelere coegerunt: "Himself Sulla home they destroyed, sons 
and wife flight safety to seek they compelled." One bit of syntax 
is here requisite, viz., the case of home, for it might be at home. 
This determined, every combination, as before, is nonsensical save 
the right one. Omnibus rebus ad prqfectionem comparatis diem 
constiluunt qua die ad ripam Rhodani omnes conveniant: "all things 
to (for) departure procured day they fix which day to bank Rhone 
all they assembled." As comparatis obviously goes with rebus, 
this collocation leads to an inevitable result except for one momen- 
tary doubt. Do they all actually assemble? Then why not 
Indicative Mood ? Ah ! one naturally fixes a day for a meeting, 
a day on which to meet. "They fixed, then, a day on which they 
are all to assemble at the bank of the Rhone." Quite sensible! 

Consider now parts of two sentences from the passage set last 
June for translation at sight on Latin 5. 

.... fluctibus actos 
atra subegit hiems vestris succedere terris 

"waves driven black has forced winter (storm) your to approach 
lands." Evidently X (identity not yet clear) "has forced" Y 
(identity not yet clear) "to approach your land." What next? 
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What further slight acquaintance with grammar will yet suffice? 
Simply this, that ados is accusative plural, while jiuctibus is not, 
subegit is singular, and atra and hiems are both nominative. Only 
one translation is now reasonable. 

Sive fide seu quis bello est expertus et armis 

"Whether good faith or anyone war has tested and arms." 
"Whether .... or" gives a choice between two different things. 
"Good faith" then is clearly different from "war and arms," 
and must express some friendly relation. The words then yield 
apparently perfectly good sense: "Whether anyone has tested 
good faith or war and arms." But the nouns because of their 
forms cannot be the objects of the verb, and one commonly makes 
a test "by" some means or "in" some way. The object of the 
verb must now be sought in the main clause, and is clearly the idea 
expressed in the preceding verse in the words dextram potentem. 
Our pupil, however, will perhaps be content with the following 
translation: "Whether anyone has made a test in friendship or 
in war and arms." The correct translation is thus forced with only 
slight help from syntax; yet both these sentences, especially the 
second, caused great difficulty last June to fourth-year candidates. 
Latin abounds in whole sentences or whole clauses whose mean- 
ing can be determined by the exercise of intelligence in the manner 
that I have roughly sketched. Shall we, then, ehminate the study 
of syntax ? Di meliora duint! But it is certainly tragic if informa- 
tion about syntax, instead of helping intelligence to operate more 
swiftly and more confidently actually confuses it, or even tends to 
its disuse. A fully inflected language like Latin provides constant 
guide-posts to the meaning that are lacking in a comparatively 
uninfected language like English. I beg your consideration of a 
number of English passages for whose meaning the reader is forced 
to rely wholly upon mother-wit. With the exception of some 
from Milton's Paradise Lost these passages are all taken from 
books in the lists upon which the Board's entrance examinations 
in English are based. On the paper in English 2— Literature, for 
last June you will find a passage of seventeen verses from Book I 
of Paradise Lost which opens as follows: 
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.... Darkened so, yet shone 
Above them all the Archangel: but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrenched, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek .... 

Is "face" the subject or the object of "had intrenched" ? There 
are only two possibilities, and there is for an intelligent pupil only 
one sensible answer. If such a pupil should read further in Book I 
he would of course find no difficulty in 

Him the Almighty Power 
Hurled headlong flaming from the ethereal sky. 

English here gives at the outset the help of inflection that is char- 
acteristic of Latin. But presently he would meet 

There the companions of his fall, o'erwhelmed 
With floods and whirlwinds of tempestuous fire, 
He soon discerns. 

Until our pupil reaches the third verse, he cannot be sure of the 
construction of "companions," for clearly Milton might have 
written "Him soon discerned." 

That glory never shall his wrath or might 
Extort from me. 

The roof was fretted gold. Not Babilon 
Nor great Alcairo such magnificence 
Equalled in all their glories. 

The context makes the meaning clear in much the same way as it 
does for the verse 

nee Troiam Ausonios gremio excepisse pigebit. 

In spite of the logic of the facts, aided by the caption of the sight 
passage, this verse troubled the candidates in Vergil last June. 

. . . . ; or faery elves, 
Whose midnight revels, by a forest-side 
Or fountain, some belated peasant sees. 

In the last passage the verb "sees," when it comes, makes the 
connection between "revels" and "peasant" perfectly clear. If, 
instead of "sees," Milton had written "charm" or "fright," the 
relation between the two nouns would have been reversed, but this 
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relation would have been understood with equal ease from the 
nature of the ideas alone. 

But let us now turn to the books in the English list: 

"It is the last time — 'tis the last," 
He muttered thrice, — " the last time e'er 
That angel voice shall Roderick hear." * 

Write "cheer" for "hear" and note the result of the change. 

From Chillon's snow-white battlement 
Which round about the wave inthrals. 3 

But change "wave" to "doomed" or "lost." 

Hands, that the rod of Empire might have swayed.^ 

But Gray could have said, "Hearts, that the joys of Empire might 
have swayed." Note now a few verses that might cause a 
moment's, but only a moment's, hesitation. 

Now in the Castle-park drew out 
Their chequered bands the joyous rout.'' 

Gently he dried the falling tear 
And gently whispered hope and cheer. 
Her faltering steps, half led, half staid, 
Through gallery fair and high arcade 
Till at his touch, its wings of pride 
A portal arch unfolded wide. 5 

A blither heart, till Ellen came, 
Did never love nor sorrow tame. 6 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 7 

Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His silver-winding way. 8 

1 The Lady of the Lake, III, 30. * The Lady of the Lake, V, 22. 

* The Prisoner of Chillon. s Ibid., VI, 25. 

i Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. 6 Ibid., II, 25. 

' Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. 
8 On a Distant Prospect of Eton College. 
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Prancing in pride of earthly trust, 
His charger hurled him to the dust, 
And, by a base plebeian thrust, 
He died his band before. 1 

While the cock, with lively din, 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 
And to the stack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before. 2 

Observe that in the last three passages the prepositions 
"among" and "before" follow the nouns that they govern. Why 
in the sight passage on Latin 5 last June should 

Fata per Aeneae iuro dextramque potentem 

cause more than momentary hesitation ? 

The Chief in silence strode before. 3 

Suppose that the poet of the V Allegro passage had been a feminist, 
and had written the last verse thus: 

Stoutly strut his dames before. 

Ability to distinguish a verb in the plural from a verb in the singu- 
lar is all that is needed to understand at once the altered picture. 
The change in the function of the word "before" causes no difficulty 
at all. 

Can a pupil, if intelligent, see in advance as he reads a sentence 
the idea, though not necessarily the exact words, with which that 
sentence must reasonably close? Yes, in not a few cases. 

Th' applause of list'ning senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation's eyes, 

Their lot forbad * 

The last three words might have been different, but not the general 
idea. For eight stanzas Gray has been describing "their destiny 
obscure." The close of the following is in like fashion inevitable. 

1 Marmion, V, 31. 3 Lady of the Lake, V, 11. 

2 L' Allegro. * Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. 
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.... Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 
Smit with the love of sacred song; but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 
That wash thy hallowed feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I visit * 

Read the third and fourth stanzas of Lycidas and see how confi- 
dently one may predict the verse 

Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 

Let us return to the Latin. As one reads the opening paragraph 
of the first speech against Catiline and declaims to himself the 
fourth sentence with its six times repeated nihil, is he not sure, 
long before he reaches it, of the general idea of the verb with which 
the indignant question must close ? Patere tua consilia non sentis ? 
Constrictam iam .... The reader knows full well what is coming. 
"We've got you, Catiline, because we know everything {patere tua 
consilia is repeated in horum omnium scientia) ; don't you see it ? " 
(How much do we know?) Quid proxima, quid superiore noctem 
egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consili ceperis — How will 
the speaker end ? Inevitably with the idea, in whatever words it 
may be expressed, of horum omnium scientia, "we all know." 
Both sentences, like the five that precede, are cast in the interroga- 
tive form, and this, too, is practically inevitable. 

Let me add two further instances from the paper in Latin 4 
last June. Quo igitur animo esse existimatis aut eos qui vectigalia 
nobis pensitant aut eos qui .... In the detailed argument which 
Cicero has for some time been making about the vectigalia, what 
two classes are most likely to be thus bracketed together ? Surely 
those who have to pay and those who must collect in order not to 
lose money by their contract with the State. Itaque, credo, si 
civis Romanus Archias legibus non esset. The rest of this sentence, 
ut ab aliquo imperatore civitate donaretur, perficere potuit is practically 
inevitable, for Cicero has just told the jury that Pompey gave 
citizenship to Theophanes, scriptorem rerum suarum. 

1 Paradise Lost, Book III, 11. 26-32. 
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In these two sentences, as in hundreds of others, the course of 
Cicero's thought is so sequent that an alert intelligence cannot well 
lose the scent. The path too is well marked. The principle of 
balance is almost everywhere observable. This aspect of his style 
is so familiar to you all that I need not here enlarge upon it. I 
have recently read the whole of the speech Pro Lege Manilla with 
sole reference to this symmetrical grouping of facts and ideas, and 
I am convinced that Cicero has used it almost to excess. The path 
is often very simply marked, e.g., by et . . . . et, neque .... 
neque, non solum .... sed etiam, non tarn .... quam, non .... 
sed, maiores nostri .... vos, or by connectives standing at or 
near the beginning of the sentence, quae res, tamen, igitur, cum vero; 
but the signboards are perhaps too numerous and too clear. One 
thinks at times, regretfully, of the pleasures of an intellectual cross- 
country tramp where one might now and then get lost, and be 
forced to use one's wits quite carefully in order not to stay lost. 

As I pointed out in the early part of this paper, the tests used in 
the Army were devised to discover, together with other things, a 
man's ability "to analyze a situation and to maintain a state of 
mental alertness." It is obviously a new and unexpected situation 
that gives intelligence its opportunity. In war, as in ordinary life, 
intelligence is most conspicuously shown "under fire." It has 
been a matter of some pride that since 191 1 the question papers in 
Latin showed no misprint. We were sore distressed, therefore, 
last June at the mistake in the numbering of the verses of the first 
passage for translation on Latin 5, Virgil. Let me say here in pass- 
ing that the examiners recovered their peace of mind when they 
found that the final proof on file in Professor Fiske's office showed 
both numbers (95-100) in their correct position at the side of the 
passage. But of this the candidates were unaware. How then 
did they meet the unexpected and disturbing situation? The 
numbers at the righthand side indicated verses 93-102, the numbers 
at the end verses 92-101. "Mental alertness" was needed to 
discover which numbering was correct. Four of the questions 
involved specific Latin words, after each of which was placed in 
parentheses the number of the verse in which it stood. These 
four numbers all agreed with the numbers given at the end of the 
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passage, viz., 92-101. If the numbers at the side were right, there 
were six misprints,four of them in four separate questions. If, 
however, these numbers were right, the two numbers at the side 
were misplaced. I submit that the "mental alertness," desiderated 
by the Army tests, should have "analyzed the situation" correctly. 
But "mental alertness" seems to be put to flight by the artillery 
of examinations. Of course, no candidate was allowed to suffer 
because of the dislocation of the side numbers. 

One question upon the paper in Cicero deserves some special 
comment. " Describe the method of collecting the vectigalia of the 
province of Asia; and explain in this connection why familiae were 
kept in saltibus, in agris, and in portubus atque custodiis." You 
will recall that Cicero devotes sections 14-19 inclusive (two and 
one-half pages out of thirty, Oxford text) to a detailed discussion of 
the stability of the Roman financial system as affected by the war. 
He has already (in sections 14 and 15) said: Asia vero tarn opima est 
ac fertilis ut et ubertate agrorum et varietate fructuum et magnitudine 
pastionis et multitudine earum rerum quae exportentur facile omnibus 

terris antecellat Nam cum hostium copiae non longe absunt, 

etiam si inruptio nulla facta est, tamen pecuaria relinquitur, agri 
cultura deseritur, mercatorum navigatio conquiescit. Ita neque ex 
portu neque ex decumis neque ex scriptura vectigalia conservari potest. 
He has thus already three times explicitly described the three 
sources of revenue that in the passage set last June for translation 
he again describes for the fourth time by the phrases in saltibus, 
in agris, and in portubus atque custodiis. The candidate has just 
defined in his translation the two classes that are endangered by 
the war, aut eos qui vectigalia nobis pensitant aut eos qui exercent 
atque exigunt. I have just examined again the notes on these 
sections of ten school editions of Cicero's Orations, including, I 
think, all that are widely used. All ten editions give clear and 
definite notes upon the three kinds of taxes, eight of the ten state 
that the familiae were the agents or assistants of the publicani in 
collecting these taxes, and seven of the ten distinguish by trans- 
lation into English exercent from exigunt, adding that the first 
word refers to the publicani who make the contracts with the state, 
and the second to their agents who actually collect the money. 
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Like so many other questions that appear upon these papers, 
this question that I am now discussing sought to ascertain whether 
the candidate was dealing in his translation with words, or with 
facts and ideas. A correct answer involved nothing beyond a 
reasonable understanding of the concrete meaning for Roman life 
of the words which he had just translated. The question was poorly 
answered, and revealed striking ignorance of the relation of the 
publicani to the state and to the tax-payer, of the function of the 
jamiliae as the fiscal agents of the publicani, and of the three sources 
of revenue which, as I have reminded you, Cicero specifically 
describes four times within the limits of a single page of the Oxford 
Text. The publicani were not interested in landscape. They 
kept their Jamiliae in three kinds of places for professional reasons, 
and if they had agents in each place, it was because each place had 
necessarily its own business significance. 

Let me give you one example of an unintelligent answer: "The 
families were kept in marshes, fields, and safe places so that they 
could escape these wicked tax-collectors, and also to evade the 
armies of Mithridates and Tigranes." 

Sulla's activities as a salesman were remarkable. One of the 
readers collected the following list: 

"Sulla was selling — offices in the province — souvenirs for the 
benefit of the soldiers — citizenships — works of poets — possessions 
of a man who had run into debt — rewards to the people — assign- 
ments to the different provinces — patents to the Romans — public 
offices — centurionships — many copies of the writing of the poets. 
Sulla was exchanging money of the different foreign nations. Sulla 
had at one time been a sort of peddlar (sic). Sulla demanded 
tribute of him, saying that he had no right to go there and sell his 
verses for so much money because he was not a Roman citizen. 
Sulla bought all the books which he had on his stand. Sulla was 
praetor and therefore auctioneer. Sulla allowed the poems of the 
wicked to be sold in the public places of the city." 

One of the readers made the following list of the duo reges: 
"Mithrades, Mithridates king of Syria, Tiranes, Tyghrenes, Ti- 
granes king of Tigranocerta, Tigranes and his son-in-law Mithra- 
dates, Ariobarzanes, Arizzobanes, Antiochus III, Pompey, Lucullus, 
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Crassus, Murena, Julius Caesar and Augustus Caesar, Marius, 
Sulla, Sertorius, Jugurtha, Spartacus, Ariovistus, Pyrrhus, Archi- 
medes, Cyrus, Artaxerxes, Datis, Alexander, Attila, Nicomedes, 
Appius, Agamemnon, Astyanax, Pontus, Numidicus, Cyzicus, 
Regius, Arzontheus, Andramitus, Siaticus." 

Listen now to two good answers. 

"Fato: Death by fate would be a natural death, in which she 
had no power at all. If the gods decreed that she should die, it 
would be death by fate. There were three Fates or Parcae — one 
which held the distaff, one which spun the thread of life, and one 
which cut it off. Merita morte: refers to death that may or may 
not have been planned by the Fates. Had Dido done anything 
contrary or displeasing to the will of the gods, she would have 
merited death even though the Fates had not thus decreed it for 
her. The merita morte depends more directly on the will of the gods 
and on her manner of life." 

"From the passage assigned we gain the idea that Aeneas was 
not afraid of death. He envied those who had been able to die 
gloriously. He thought that those men who had died there were 
much better off than he, who had lived. The idea expressed by 
Vergil is precisely that of Coningsby Dawson in Carry On, namely, 
the man who dies in a glorious cause on a battlefield dies in a 
moment of elevation of character at the height of his career. As 
Dawson says, Aeneas' idea was 'It doesn't matter when or where 
you die, but how and for what cause.'" 

In this last answer, with its impromptu correlation of ancient 
and modern feeling, that intelligence which is the subject of this 
paper is seen actively at work. Let us commend it, in all the forms 
in which it may display itself, to the fostering care of every 
teacher of Latin, and let us so commend it by our practice as well 
as by precept. Let us combine "information and training," 
grammar and intelligence. But let us never forget that the object 
of all education is "to render an intelligent being yet more intelli- 
gent." The acquisition of information is a means to this end. 
Except, perhaps, in the education of slaves, it is not an end in itself. 



